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EDITORIAL NOTES 



In his annual report issued in November, 1910, Dean Russell 
of Teachers College makes some very significant remarks about 
Dean Russell manua l training. He opens his comments by refer- 
on Manual ring to the generous support given to this depart- 
Training ment from the beginning of Teachers College. "It 

must be confessed, however," he goes on to say, "that the results 
have not been commensurate with the expenditures made on 
account of the department, nor has it realized the expectations 
of its founders in educational efficiency." This statement is fol- 
lowed by a discussion of the difficulty of getting properly quali- 
fied students to take manual-training courses. Finally, there is 
a statement of the policy of Teachers College in the following 
promises: "The term manual training will be gradually aban- 
doned and in its place we shall have industrial arts, household 
arts, fine arts, elementary science and the like, indicative of sub- 
jects to be taught rather than of teaching methods or educa- 
tional discipline. The final outcome is the establishment of a 
School of Industrial Arts to supplant the department of manual 
training." 

Such an announcement as this will be welcomed in many 
quarters. Manual training certainly has not articulated itself 

Particular with the other work in <mr schools. The teach- 
Trades versus ers who have turned to the manual arts have in 
General general been inferior in training and lacking in 

raining breadth of educational view. The criticism of the 

department is merited. Is the solution offered the necessary 
outcome of this criticism? First, let it be noted that no sub- 
ject should be condemned because it is badly taught. There is 
no subject in the course of study which does not suffer seriously 
at the hands of untrained teachers. Second, there must be 
something of value in the industrial arts else they would not be 
evolved out of the unsuccess of manual training. This kernel 
of value in sewing and carpentry cannot be merely the skill in 
that particular trade. The educational institution which uses 
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sewing for educational purposes must see beyond the stitches 
to something of value in the experience of the student. Suppose 
that some teacher of sewing fails to teach that subject well. 
Will there be a further breaking up of sewing into the art of 
making hems and the art of buttonholing? Can the values of 
handwork be defined in detail only? Is there no broad general 
result which can be advocated? Dean Russell seems to believe 
that there is something general for on the next page he advocates 
turning young artisans into teachers in these industrial arts 
by giving them "that background of knowledge in drawing, 
mathematics, science, and language" which will make them lead- 
ers of their fellows. "The training of the teachers," he con- 
tinues, "requires little more than we are now offering [in the 
night school] : it means the organization of a special curriculum 
in which the theory of trade teaching and practice in class 
instruction shall have a place." What will be taken up in the 
theory of trade training? Will there be some discussion of tests 
for the selection of proper candidates for this trade or that? 
Will there be a separate theory for this industry and that? 
How can there be any generalization of the teacher's art? 

Frankly, the scheme proposed seems too atomic and frag- 
mentary to hold together. There is something worth saving in 
General ^he general idea of manual training as a broad in- 

Principles elusive educational conception. The concept needs 
Needed expansion rather than contraction. One trouble in 

the past has been that industry and art have been divorced. As 
a result there has grown up in the minds of students a feeling 
that useful things and beautiful things do not belong in the same 
class. If we divide art and the arts any further we shall suffer 
even more. Why not begin to enlarge the conception of manual 
training or some other conception which can fill the same func- 
tion so as to include industrial design as well as fine art ? When 
this is done, why not give the general principles of all industrial 
design to those who are interested in each of the arts? If there 
is not some general unifying force which will hold together the 
various types of industrial training, the training will do nothing 
to create a broad interest in industry as distinguished from trade. 
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The same type of consideration arises with reference to the 
relation of the industries and the other school subjects. Manual 
Manual! training has thus far been outside the "regular" 

Training Must/lschool work. The reason for this is that no one 
Be Related to has taken a broad enough view of its function 
u jec s tQ wor j c j t out j n a f orm t hat makes it as gen- 
eral as arithmetic or geography. The reason why our public 
schools continue to teach arithmetic is that in arithmetic 
all the pupils get a kind of training which will be useful to 
them whatever they take up later in life. When one finds bad 
teaching in arithmetic he does not break the subject up into 
the arithmetic of cooking and the arithmetic of plumbing. He 
goes about the improvement of teaching. Let us take the same 
attitude a little longer regarding the industrial course in our 
schools. The experiment of manual training is still young in 
American schools. The present writer for one is not ready to 
agree that there is no place for a general department which 
shall unite all these different activities under one general body of 
principles. 

C. H. J. 



